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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


“The organization of any library depends on the men and women who work there. Whey have a very 
important job. They are the indispensable middle-men of culture and science, and in opening this library 
we ought to remember that its success will depend on them as much as on what is in it.” —The Duke of 
Edinburgh, opening the Scottish Central Library on November 5th, 1953. 

Tus word of encouragement and cheer may well be read from our President of 1950 as an 
appropriate message for this Christmas-time. The speech he made at the ceremony at which 
it occurred was all too brief, but an adequate recognition of the part the new Scottish Central 
Library and all libraries may play in the culttfal advancement of our time, and it was pleasant 
indeed to have this tribute to ourselves as a profession. The S.C.L., as we may now initial it, 
is the outcome of the success of the similar library at Dunfermline and, like that, is the gift 
of the Carnegie United Trustees so far at its reconstruction is concerned. This cost £70,000. 
It may be the last great contribution the Trustees make to the main interest of Andrew 
Carnegie’s life, libraries, but, however that may be, it is a noble one. The building appears 
to be a perpetual lease from the City of Edinburgh to whom the Library will pay an annual 
feu rent of one penny. The photographs in the programme of proceedings show how a com- 
pletely conservative restoration of a characteristic sixteenth century exterior can be blended 
perfectly with a radical, artistic, and most practical interior reconstruction. 

* * * * * * 

There was excellent competition for the National Library for the Blind and at least a 
dozen of the applicants would have done justice to the librarianship. They would all agree 
that the appointment of Mr. W. A. Munford, B.A., F.L.A., the Honorary Secretary of the 
Library Association, was an excellent one and we look forward to the maintenance and 
development of this great institution under his direction. The accession of a man to the 
librarianship is novel. Older members will recall the effective work of the first of the two women 
who have served in it; Miss E. W. Austin, whose premature death was greatly regretted 
after a long and creative service. She is commemorated in the moving elegy, “My lady of the 
rain,” which Stanley Jast prefixed to his Libraries and Living ; and Miss Prince, whose able 
service was even longer. The N.L.B. has in its history many “extension,” or adult education 
activities for the blind and it creates as well as circulates books. We wish Mr. Munford the 
best of fortune in his new, important charge. 

* * * 


‘ 


* * * 


It will be recalled that Dr. Savage gave us one of his impish little pin-pricks when he 
wrote that only the librarian gets a good library service. So few libraries can get a complete 
book-supply ; it must always be seleétive and the classic methods of equating needs with the 
quality of books chosen are only modified to meet current needs, not abrogated or changed 
radically. When a wealthy public library service such as that at Westminster could obtain in 
1952-3 only 46} per cent of the separate books published in the year, 6,620 out of 14,240, it is 
safe to say that the ordinary library can scarcely have a more generous supply. The matter is 
only of importance if there is failure to select and we may be sure, indeed it 1s explicitly claimed, 
that the best books are bought invariably. Indeed it would be a remarkable year that produced 
more worth buying than the number bought at Westminster. 

* * * * * * 

Length of stay in one’s job can easily be too long or too short. That the A.M.C., a few 

years ago, laid down the suggestion, it could of course be no more, that local authorities 
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should not appoint to vacancies people who had been less than two years in the office they 
sought to leave, was significant. From many appointments we have scrutinised it may be in- 
ferred that people who have been in many places seem to be preferred to those who give years 
of service in one or two places. The questions could be asked : how long does it take a man 
to exhaust the possibilities (for himself) of any library ? Is a nodding acquaintance with several 
libraries more adequate than more thorough knowledge of a few ? Some quite distinguished 
librarians have made the most difficult progress from junior to chief in a great library ; for 
example, this was the case of Mr. H. M. Cashmore at Birmingham; but such examples grow 
fewer. On the other hand, we can cite Dr. Savage—Croydon, Watford, Croydon again, 
Bromley, Wallasey, Coventry, Edinburgh; Mr. Charles Nowell: Kendall, Norwich, 
Coventry, Manchester; Mr. Sayers: Bournemouth, Croydon, Wallasey, Croydon; Mr. 
James Ross: Newcastle, Sunderland, York, Sunderland again, Liverpool, Bristol; Lionel 
McColvin: Croydon, Wigan, Ipswich, Hampstead, and Westminster, and there are many 
others, but the average chief librarians of sizeable libraries have been, usually, in three 
libraries at least, although one recently appointed chief had served in three as assistant and as 
chief in four. It would be an interesting exercise to equate variety and transience with less 
transience and variety, /f it could be done. 
* * * * * * 


a 


Last month we commented upon the cost of charging fiction and the opinion, held in one 
or two quarters, that it would be cheaper to risk the losses that may arise from not charging : 
it at all than is the staff cost of doing it. An annexe to this is the thought fermenting in some 
minds that readers of new fiction should make some payment. Apart from the fact that such 
readers pay rates directly or indirectly and therefore are already paying, such a charge could 
only be made after legislation allowing it. Of course the Acts can, and in some particulars 
ought, to be amended. The submission of those who speak is that rates show no evidence of 
reduction or even of Stability and local authorities in their search for new revenue could 
rightly consider this one. There are many people who would be willing to pay a small sum 
for their recreative reading. The day has passed when wages were so low that readers could 
not afford the few pence per borrowing involved. These are the arguments. The present 
position is that libraries must keep the law ! 

* * * * * * 


So far as the Libraries are concerned the Annual Reports of the Libraries, Museums and 
\rts Committee of Liverpool for the year ended March 31st last present the first year of their 
working under Dr. G. Chandler. The Brown Library is still hampered by the destruction 
caused in the Blitz ; tens of thousands of books are still stored away from the Reading Room 
in tea-chests. On the whole, however, the signs of recovery are real ; 200,000 readers’ tickets 
are now in use and the issue at 6} millions is a record. A new Technical library, Patents 
library, new stock-rooms, and a modernised Scotland Road Branch are highlights, and in this 
category comes the celebration of the centenary of the system. On the staff side we learn that 
the cataloguing and administration methods have been re-organized “to improve service with 
fewer Staff,” and, very surprisingly, that “the post of Deputy City Librarian has remained 
vacant—public advertisement having failed to attract candidates with technical and scholastic 
qualifications.” As a leisure time occupation Dr. Chandler has prepared a William Roscoe 
bicentenary volume, based on the, about 6,000, Roscoe papers in the Picton Library, which 
Batsford is to publish in ordinary and de luxe editions. We are told, “Liverpool is the only 
English public technical library to provide complete open access to a technical library of books 
for reference and lending and also to initiate a regular extra-mural technical library service for 
industry on a subscription basis.” This subscription service is certainly novel from a free 
library. Further, “‘a quick service was given by making a direct approach to the leading 
libraries throughout the country with which there is a recognized arrangement for the loan of 
books.” Does this mean that the N.C.L. and the Regional Systems are not used at all ? The 
Statistics are huge: the stock is 1,143,374 volumes, the year’s additions were 95,376, the staff 
282 persons, and the total expenditure £179,929 or a rate of 6.06d. 





We wish our readers a pleasant Christmas and happy Librarianship in the coming year. 
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The National and University Library, Oslo 


By GrorGeE Gray, M.A. 


I nap awakened very early that June morning. Despite the dark curtains that fierce sun, 
which seemed scarcely to have gone to rest at all, was forcing its way into my room. Flinging 
aside the curtains I stepped back hastily, for its rays had already that searing intensity which 
one experiences in Central and Southern European lands, but never at such an early hour as 
this. I had been informed that “Norges Riksbibliotek” was but a short distance from my 
hotel on the Karl Johans Gate, so decided to walk. Up the main thoroughfare—past 
the Royal Palace, symbolic of the Norwegian people in its unpretentiousness with neither 
wall nor railing round the front of it, a turn to the left and I was on Drammensveien. So far 
so good, I reflected : a few minutes more and I should be there. But never a sign of a building 
corresponding to the description which I had been given! Fearful lest I might have somehow 
missed it and dreading having to retrace my steps under this pitiless sun, | stopped the first 
passer-by and was reassured. Up a flight of steps, through the arched entrance and I found 
myself in a dim hall deliciously cool after the glare of the street. 

Dr. Munthe, the Chief Librarian, was kind enough to see me and, on learning that I had 
come across from St. Andrews, recalled that his fellow-countryman, the great Nansen, had 
been Reétor of St. Andrews University in 1925. He informed me that the National and 
University Library is open to the public: every man and woman in Norway paying taxes 
may borrow books. Indeed, books are sent out to all parts of Norway without fee—postage 
only being charged—so that scholars who may find themselves in some remote and in- 
accessible corner of this vast land are able to follow out research projects in whatever field 
they may have chosen. Naturally enough this library is the centre for bibliographical informa- 
tion and by far the largest in the country, covering not only the fields of the scholarly and 
scientific research work of the University, but also other subjects not represented in any other 
State Library. Nor did the Second World War leave this library untouched: on Sunday, 
December 19th, 1943, a German munition ship in the West Harbour, about half a mile away, 
blew up. Many buildings in the neighbourhood of the library caught fire. Fortunately it did 
not spread to the library, but 600 windows were smashed and the blast threw doors and 
window frames and partitions across the floors. 

Dr. Munthe suggested that I might like to visit the ““Norske Avdeling”—the Norwegian 
Department. Here are kept all books printed in Norway coming in from printers and pub- 
lishers under the copyright privileges. Books printed abroad referring to Norway and the 
Norwegians are also, as far as is possible, obtained and included in this collection. They must 
of course be purchased in the normal way. As far as national literature is concerned, the 
collection is almost complete, but there are still serious gaps in the newspaper files. This 
department prepares the official quinquennial Norwegian book catalogue, the “Norsk 
Bokfortegnelse” and the “Norsk Bokhandler Tidende: organ for den Norske Bokhandler- 
forening.” ‘To do this it is given a grant from the Norwegian Booksellers’ Association. It 
serves also as the literary Norwegian Information Centre. 

I have observed on other visits to Scandinavian libraries that it is the practice to establish 
National Departments. It was in Denmark that the idea of segregating all the national books 
in a special library department originated. J. H. Schlegel, Librarian of the Royal Library in 
Copenhagen, first suggested it and his successor, Jon Erichsen, from Iceland first put it into 
force under a royal edict of 1784. Sweden cannot boast of such an early segregation: it was 
not until well on in the nineteenth century that this principle was firmly established, while in 
neighbouring Finland, where the Swedish tongue used to be understood and spoken by a 
large section of the population, language was the criterion. Only after the country achieved 
independence in 1918 did the growing national consciousness spread to the libraries and now 
all works in Finnish are kept together along with all works relating to Finland and the Finnish 
people. It was in the year 1882 that a Norwegian Department was established in the University 
Library of Oslo or, to give it the name it then bore, Christiania. Many years were to pass, 
however, before all the Norwegian prints were transferred and assembled together on the 
shelves, Indeed, it is by no means certain that the task has been completed even today. 
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It is interesting to speculate on the reasons which may have prompted this Nordic 
separation of national literature from the main library system and to ask whether there is any 
advantage in so doing: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland are small nations—only a 
limited few outwith their borders will ever take the trouble to master their languages. This 
is of course far from being the case with the English language : most Scandinavians and other 
members of small nations learn English as a matter of course and in many cases speak it as well 
as they do their own tongue. To a more limited extent the same is true of Spanish, French, and 
German which are also world languages, spoken and understood far beyond the confines of 
the homeland. Thus it may be argued that books in these languages will all readily find a 
place in libraries over all the world. Contrast with this however the limited circulation which 
books in the Scandinavian languages must necessarily have and it becomes at once apparent 
that, if they do not find a place in the libraries of their home-land, it is extremely unlikely 
they will do so in foreign libraries. Hence one can understand the jealous care taken to preserve 
every national item in its own department quite separately from foreign books. That this 
of course may give rise to the collecting and assembling of worthless material cannot be 
denied : just how many modern works of fiction are worth a permanent place in any library ? 
Is it worth while preserving the words of every new song which appears ? What possible 
value can some pamphlet on some topic of passing interest have after the lapse of a few years ? 
Another possible disadvantage is that quite often the National Department has a separate 
catalogue which is not necessarily adjacent to the main library catalogue and there may be 
no close co-operation between the two cataloguing departments so that some unfortunate 
reader may have to look up an entry several times before tracking his reference down, or may 
even make the mistake of thinking the work is not in the library because it does not appear in 
the first catalogue he consults. The arrangement seems to me to reflect the pride which 
Scandinavians take in their cultural background—an expression of a sound national awareness 
that, though Norway, Sweden, and Denmark have much in common, they have each a 
separate heritage to guard. I have not asked my Scandinavian friends their views on the 
National Departments, but I am sure that any suggestion that they should be done away with 
would be regarded as unpardonable heresy. 

It is but fitting that the Oslo University Library has devoted a memorial room to the work 
of one of her Students who was to win fame and esteem at home and abroad: Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson who matriculated at the University of Oslo in 1852. It is probably as a literary figure 
that Bjornson is best known, but he never devoted himself to the purely aesthetic ideal “art 
for art’s sake” ; on the contrary he flung himself eagerly into every contemporary controversy. 
Nor did he confine his writings to Norway: the oppressed everywhere—Slovaks, Poles, and 
Finns found a champion in him. This memorial room, founded in 1933 on private gifts, is 
open to all. I was informed that many visit it in the course of a year. Around its walls are 
shelved about 4,500 volumes, while 22,000 letters and articles, along with manuscripts, are 
kept in boxes. It is hoped that before very long another room will be dedicated to the work of 
another great Norwegian figure, Henrik Ibsen, who has so greatly influenced the development 
of modern drama. At this juncture I inquired out of interest what two figures wielded such an 
influence in Norway today and was informed Sigurd Hoel and Sigrid Undset. 

Finally, | was conducted into a Department which is rather unique—certainly I have 
seen nothing of such a nature in any other library I have so far visited. The War Colleéction 
is housed here and forms a permanent memorial to the courageous resistance of the Norwegian 
Underground movement during the Occupation, 1940-45. On viewing some of the news- 
papers, printed secretly and at great risk, and studying the pamphlets which were pasted all 
over the city of Oslo—and even on to German staff cars—I began to realise how the Norwegian 
people had without pause or respite during these grim years kept up a constant resistance to 
the invader. The world knows little or nothing of most of these individual aéts of defiance ; 
for the individuals concerned detection meant years in some concentration camp in the vast 
prison-house of the Third Reich. Odd Nansen has testified to his ordeal in Neuengamme, 
while others did not survive to sail again up and down their well-loved fjords or draw deep 
breaths of that pine-scented air far up in the mountains. Here in this room it is all on record 
so that posterity may learn how the Norwegian people acquitted themselves in their greatest 
ordeal, As a memento of my visit to this Department I was given one of the labels which 
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used to be gummed on to German property : it depiéts in unmistakeable fashion the tate of the 
swastika with the grim words, “Es kommt der Tag. The day of reckoning is at hand” under- 
neath in block capitals. 

There was much else in this Library which I should have liked to see : the Teaterrommet 
(The Theatre Room), the Handskriftavdelingen (the Manuscript Department), etc., but time 
did not permit of it and perhaps I may see them some other time. My way that morning led on 
to the near-by Frogner Park where all must marvel at the work of Vigeland, Norway’s leading 
sculptor. I was, however, to have a final fleeting glimpse of the exterior of the National 
Library from the S.A.S. coach on the road to Fornebu Airport. Shortly afterwards the city 
lay far below—or rather not a city but a great nature reserve, for it seemed from the air as 
if the forests were devouring the houses extending right down to the sea. 


The A.A.L. Coronation Tour of Western Europe 
By P. Hepwortn, M.A., F.L.A., F.R.S.A. (City Librarian of Norwich) 
(concluded) 


By contrast with some other countries in Holland our contacts were professional through- 
out, from our warm greeting after she had had a tedious wait of two hours, by the President 
of the Netherlands Library Association, until our departure shortly after a delightful canal 
tour of Amsterdam organised on our behalf by the same Association. Our reception by 
Sir Arnold MacNair, President of the International Court, at the Peace Palace, may seem an 
exception to this, but he has had much to do with libraries, as the opening article in the July 
1953 Record shows.® In Amsterdam we saw the fine old University Library and a world 
renowned colleétion of maps and atlases, and gathered that the divisions between public and 
university libraries were much narrower than in this country. This was so in all the countries 
we visited. Broadly speaking, the University specialised on the humanities, languages and 
medicine, the public library on technology. Each, in faét, drew funds from very similar 
sources—the city, endowments, subscriptions from individuals, and firms. The libraries of 
Amsterdam would have delighted the heart of Mr. Savage, for the idea of subjeét rooms 
prevails everywhere. The assistants we spoke to frankly admitted that this led to stock 
duplication, but claimed it was well worth while. 

The pleasant and accomplished young lady in the Amsterdam Central Library who 
cheerfully took a few of us allocated to an alternative visit around her shelves between 9.30 
and 10.30 p.m. one evening—this being the only time we could spare in our crowded days 
led us through a maze of crowded subject reading rooms well stocked with up-to-date 
encyclopaedias and standard works. There are no more than half-a-dozen British public 
technical libraries that can rank with Amsterdam. Our guide spoke our language perfectly, 
having been for a year at an American Library School, and when we commented that the 
majority of the works seen were English or American, she said that a small country like 
Holland had to be linguistically minded to survive. We felt that, unconsciously of course, 
she rather played down the lending department; certainly it was in a gloomy back room, 
closed access, with dark unattractive home made bindings. We pointed out that such work, 
though of good quality, would not stand up to open access usage. The Amsterdam Central 
Library was in a converted building in the shopping quarter; a branch (open access), 
visited by other members of the party, was in a flat. 

The fine Central Library at the Hague was in a new though not specially designed building. 
It compared favourably with all but a score or so of our British public libraries though, 
curiously enough, it boasts of an indicator as well as having its adult lending department 
closed. Mr. Van Swigehem dispensed lavish hospitality and cheerfully recalled many British 
contaéts he had made at the 1950 Centenary Library Conference. He said he had inherited the 
indicator from his predecessor, that it was a big help to his staff, and that he had no space for 
open access. Readers entered the main hall of the library and asked for their books by applica- 
tion form, but bits of paper with such requests as a good novel or a book on so-and-so were 
not refused. There were excellent detailed card catalogues and finding lists. The staff then 
consulted the indicator, in which each book was represented by a card like the sail of a child’s 
toy windmill, that was simply twiddled over. A mechanical chute then took the applicant’s 
form, now bearing press-mark, to a Store upstairs, where stack assistants located it, and placed 
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it in the lift down to the exit counter, which faced the entrance, over the intervening Staff and 
indicator space. The indicator was now altered and the books stamped out. During the busy 
afternoon, when we were there, there would be about twenty people waiting for attention at 
each side—as soon as the assistant had taken his slip the reader moved round from the entrance 
to the exit side to await his book descending in the lift. No-one seemed annoyed at the delay ; 
I thought it was no worse than a bank counter or a Station buffet. The assistants worked 
speedily and courteously. The stacks were very neatly arranged, and we saw the home bindery 
and the process of pre-reinforcing almost every book. Instead of stylusing, blocking, or pasting 
labels on for press marks, the Dutch custom is to punch a hole the size of a sixpence in the 
spine, and to push behind a show-through label bearing the call mark. We thought it 
vandalism to punch cloth or leather cases in this way, but most Dutch books were paper backed, 
put into the Library’s own binding. Here, more than at Amsterdam, a beginning had been 
made in the use of bright binding cloths but our British library binders would think the work 
shoddy. The stacks were not closely classified, but arranged in subject groups. Everywhere 
on the Continent librarians seemed to think our preoccupation with close classification rather 
a fetish, just as we think their catalogues err on the side of pedantry, but closed access 
necessitates first class cataloguing, of course. Closed access was nowhere defended, but 
Mr. Van Swigehem explained that neither the space for the introduction of open access nor the 
enormous Staff increase that it would entail could be obtained. His children’s library, however, 
was open access, and the rather utilitarian binding and absence of close classification did not 
seem to worry the children at all. They were admitted to an attractive room containing 
inter alia, rag-books and a teachers’ and parents’ collection. 

Other features of the Hague Central Library were delightfully spacious and well-stocked 
periodical and general reference rooms. As usual, the breadth of the stock and the range of 
periodicals taken impressed us, though the Local Colleétion had not the importance we give 
it, neither here nor elsewhere; it was rather the province of the universities. Mr. Van 
Swigehem had found the policy of relying on newspaper offices to stock local papers unsatis- 
factory, and had begun files, but this was only a recent venture. Nowhere did we see better 
public libraries than in Holland, but it is only right to appreciate that Amsterdam is as large 
as Manchester, and The Hague the size of Shetheld, so that their libraries, who spend thirty 
to forty thousand pounds per annum, and issue rather under a million books, can only envy 
the standards of our greater cities. The staff of The Hague Public Library was sixty-five to 
seventy, and the stock two hundred thousand, sixty-five per cent of it fiction. Inter-lending in 
Holland is at a high level, and the Netherlands Association of Librarians has done much to 
promote it among all types of library in recent years.’ 

On leaving Holland our next stop was in Cologne, where our contacts with professional 
colleagues were most thorough, and our welcome reached its height, perhaps, in a delightful 
reception given by the Mayor of Cologne to ourselves and our German colleagues. Coffee 
and seven-tiered cream cakes were followed, disconcertingly enough, by liqueurs and finally 
beer—a Strange kind of afternoon tea, though very welcome once in a while. Our story here 
is of immense courage against insuperable odds. We were first shown a branch library to be 
opened shortly in part of a reconstructed building that in pre-war days was entirely given over 
to library purposes—a sad constriction indeed. For what it would have to do—the Central 
Library still lay in ruins (though the books are safe) and five of the twelve pre-war branches 
were out of action—the stock was small, though comprehensive, mostly popular and general 
non-fiction. Broad subjects were indicated by bands of coiour. Here was some excellent 
furniture and ingenious examples of plastic grafted to wood, such as I have not noticed in this 
country. Next morning we saw the City Archives ; happily all saved, though in a damp shell 
of a building. The municipality had got out a special exhibition of documents showing the 
relations between Cologne and Britain through the ages, including examples of Irish illumina- 
tion, an injunction regulating the marriage ot an English princess, William Caxton’s signature 
among a list of aliens (1471-2) and modern congratulatory addresses from visiting British 
Lord Mayors. There was manuscript repair work such as only the Public Record Office 
undertakes, and examples of modern fine bookbindings. The City Archives include also a 
local and general historical book section over which we gathered the University had some 
control. But the main University stock was in a fine modern (1934) building some distance 
away that fortunately escaped damage among the general ruin. There was the same story 
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as in Holland of public money aiding the University and of subscribing public use accompany- 
ing free use by the students. The Federal Government also makes extensive grants to this 
fine University which has a million books in the main stack, with half a million more in the 
seminar libraries. Many foreign books were bought, and inter-lending through the rapidly 
growing North-West Rhine regional catalogue totalled twenty thousand volumes a year— 
half those applied for. The courage and determination of the University Librarian in rebuilding 
in a single inadequate room this new organisation on the ruins of the former Prussian State 
Catalogue, now irretrievably lost; his complete lack of bitterness in the afternoon as he 
escorted us round the city ruins from one demolished church to another, commenting only 
on the fine opportunities presented to Cologne architeéts, will long remain with us. We also 
saw the University Library School and gathered that popular and learned librarians received 
separate training and that the public librarians had their own association, somewhat lower in 
Status. I am afraid I have no space to do justice to the fine equipment, the very thorough and 
detailed card catalogues, the recording of the foreign books in twenty libraries that is being 
done, but I must mention the kindness and friendliness of the Head of the Library School, 
who knows our own libraries very well, and was our constant companion, interpreter and 
guide in the first country where we had experienced language difficulties. 

\lthough I must stick to libraries for the rest of my paper I cannot pass to Luxembourg 
without a mere mention of Bonn and the Rhine and Moselle valleys, not forgetting the 
Ruritanian charm of the little state itself, with its pleasant rolling English-type countryside, 
and its amazing capital built over a series of precipices and valleys, bedecked for the recent 
wedding of Grand Duke John. The National Library, controlled by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, was as surprising as most other things. Here was a complete free national library that 
also acted as a public and university library and housed a hundred thousand books, ten 
thousand in the Luxembourg dialect. It was complete in itself, weaker in technical subjects 
than the humanities, but with the usual wide array of encyclopaedias, a good general reading 
room, and some early Luxembourg manuscripts and books. For the capital’s population of 
fifty thousand, and such of the country folk as came to use it, it was a splendid institution 
indeed. Its Minister of Education, who was formerly the Librarian—whoever heard of a 
County Librarian becoming a Director >—and his successor, the present Librarian, entertained 
us most courteously. 

Of Paris I can say less because it is so often visited. Here once more scholarship bestrode 
technique, though the Bibliotheque Nationale, with its modern fireproof stack, gave us both. 
Esdaile describes it well, but for the recent startling improvements of its present chief, 
M. Julien Cain, who was criticised as an amateur on his appointment in 1930, later works 
must be consulted.°*'” It is certainly a clean, pleasant and comparatively spacious library, 
nor, strangely enough, is it yet quite full. The Mazarine Library and the Library at Versailles 
are both fine libraries of the scholarly fixed location type, though the latter has a modern 
reading room. I shall never forget the loving care with which the Mazarine Librarian produced 
the 42-line Bible, not from a strong room or even a safe, but from an ordinary modern press 
with a few thin bars in front. 

I fear that in Paris as auditors of a learned discourse at the magnificent Hotel Lauzun we 
gained a reputation for scholarship that we did not really deserve, but M. Loliée, the city’s 
Public Relations Officer, was soon to be disillusioned about us in another connection. He gave 
us all a delightful print, but, wishing to present a special Coronation kite to a proud mother of 
five, he gazed expectantly, but with increasing disappointment, at our thirty-five healthy young 
ladies, dropping to four, then two and one, and not discovering even a mother-to-be. 
Fortunately Mr. Broome, modest in his place of eminence (he had just delivered a congratu- 
latory address in French) came to our help as on so many occasions-—he owned up to a little 
son, so bore away the kite. But I am convinced M. Loliée thinks the British race is decadent. 

I conclude with certain generalisations ; they can only be empirical for I haven’t the 
McColvin knack of gathering detailed figures on my perambulations. These were the main 
features I noted on the tour : 

(1) The extensive co-operation between university and public libraries, applying not 
only to inter-loans, well developed everywhere, but to the developing of stock 
specialities, and the extension of membership by university libraries to the towns- 
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facets are blown up to more than life-size and are therefore more easy of examination and partly 
cause relatively little attention has been paid to the situation over here. 
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people generally for a small fee. Such co-operation is easy because the Continental 
public libraries that we saw seemed to pursue a middle course, making only moderate 
provision for fiction and leaving the supply of more advanced works or local items 
to the universities. 

(2) The absence of specially designed buildings. Generally the location of Continental 
libraries was no more obvious than it is in Britain and coverage does not, of course, 
approach British standards. 

3) The pride of the Librarians in their ancient manuscripts and treasures such as the 
Nuremburg Chronicle (Antwerp and Luxembourg), Blaeu’s Atlas (Amsterdam), 
Braun’s Ciritates orbis terrarum (Cologne), and the magnificent manuscript Chronicles 
{ Hainault in the Brussels Royal Library. That this should call for comment is 
perhaps merely a reflection on our British (and I suspect also American) emphasis on 
technique. Curiously strong room provision for rare books and manuscripts did 
not seem usual except in the Biblioth¢que Nationale. 

4) The generous welcomes which our party was accorded everywhere. Even the city 
Hoodlights were on in Bruges, Cologne, Luxembourg and Paris, no doubt by 
coincidence ! Mr. Broome’s careful preparations, linguistic skill and admirable tact 
had much to do with the success of the arrangements ; his task in co-ordinating 
fifty-two individualists was not easy. 

5) I found everywhere except France the public librarians visited worked longer hours 
and kept their libraries open longer than is usual in Britain. In Luxembourg the 
statt worked from 8 a.m. to 7.30 p.m, and in Cologne the working week is 51 hours, 
with half-an-hour for lunch and no tea breaks. In contrast, I find in the Record in 
July a document drawn up by the Librarian of one of our great cities and sponsored 
by the Library Association Council which, admirable as it is in certain respects, will 
do much to foster in our malcontents and go-slows the belief that tea breaks of 
fifteen minutes are reasonable and that a library which opens after 8 p.m. at night is 
perpetrating a crime against the staff. Surely it is by belief in the value of their job 
and its importance at all hours to the members of their communities that our Conti- 
nental colleagues will attain that enhanced professional standing which they and we 
deserve. We would do well to follow their example in spirit if not perhaps quite 


literally. 
Saunpers, W. L., avd Freeman, C. B. The Libraries of In‘titutes of Education, in L.A.R., July, 1953, 

pp. 207-215 
7Kessen, A. De Nederlandse vereniging van bibliothecarissen (N.V.B.). (The Netherlands Association of 


Librarians), [1952]. 
laile, op. cit., pp. 63-92 
La Bibliothéque Nationale (La documentation francaise illustree, 50), Paris, 1951. 
1 “Bibliotheques de Paris (Repertoire des bibliothéques de France), Paris, 1950. ; 
lhe Mazarin Library is also described in this work. Items ® and !" can be purchased by U.N.E.S.C.O. 
coupon direct from the Bibliotheque Nationale 


Best-Seller Pressure and its Influence on 
Public Library Book Selection’ 


By W. S. HlauGn, B.A., F.L.A. (City Librarian of Bristol) 


Brst-SELLER pressure is not a new problem either to publishers and booksellers or to public 


brarians, but I feel that it has now reached a new point of seriousness to librarians and that 


| was therefore justified in inviting you to devote a short session to its consideration. The 
{ 
information which I propose to put before you is from American sources and deals with the 
\merican situation. You will discount it proportionately in applying any lessons which need 


.S.A. is far more extreme in many ways than our own country and much of the general 


he learned to the situation in this country, but I think it is of value partly because the various 


! er | ed at the Birmingham Summer School of Librarianship, September 1st, 1953. 
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| propose to deal with the subject under four headings : 

I. ‘The nature of the best-seller and its general influence ; 

Il. The objectives of the public library—briefly and in a manner designed | hope to avoid 
controversy ; 

III. The influence of best-seller pressure on public libraries, and 

IV. If best-seller pressure is having a bad effe&t on public libraries, to consider what steps 
may be taken to combat it. 

I. THE NATURE OF THE Best-SELLER AND ITs GENERAL INFLUENCE 

It is frequently quoted that the best-seller of all times is the Bible and you will be aware 
that | am not concerned in this paper with best-sellers of that sort. | refer to the type of book 
for which a considerable public demand arises (generally not by any means an impromptu 
demand) which becomes fashionable for a few months and thereafter lapses into relative 
obscurity. I would like to quote examples again from American sources since I have been 
unable to find such information regarding British books : 

“Forever Amber” (Kathleen Winsor) 
“The Robe” (Lloyd Douglas) 
“The Egg and I” (Betty Macdonald) 
“The King’s General” (Daphne du Maurier) 
“The River Road” (Francis Parkinson Keyes) 
“I Chose Freedom” (Viétor Kravchenko) 
“Lydia Bailey” (Kenneth Roberts) 
“The Naked and the Dead” (Norman Mailer) 
“Crusade in Europe” (Dwight D. Eisenhower) 
The Churchill War Memoirs 
“The Wall” (John Hersey) 
The Gayelord Hauser Books 
The Dale Carnegie Books 
“Kon-Tiki” (Thor Heyerdahl) 
“From Here to Eternity” (James Jones) 
“The Caine Mutiny” (Herman Wouk) 
“The Cruel Sea” (Nicholas Monsarrat) 

Since we are concerned with the quality of individual books and with the quality of 
their influence on individual readers, it is apposite to ask what ingredients go to the making 
of a best-seller. One answer was given in the New York Times Book Review of January 16th, 
1949 : . ) 

“The best-selling 1948 novel wasn’t The Naked and the Dead after all. ‘Naked’ was 
No. 2. Young Mr. Mailer had a breath-taking head-start, and looked like the winner all 
summer and most of the fall. But in mid-November along came Lloyd C. Douglas, and, 
whoosh, the race was over. Mr. Douglas’ Big Fisherman sold about 350,000 copies in six 
weeks. ‘Naked’ about 125,000 in eight months. This suggests that Mr. Douglas is an old- 
timer, with a ready-made audience. It suggests also, however, the uncomfortable thought that 
those who hope to qualify as No. 1 popular novelist had better follow the formula. 

There hav been few violations of the formula during the last fifteen years. Grapes of 
Wrath was one, Strange Fruit another. On the other hand, the list includes Anthony Adverse, 
Gone with the Wind, Forever Amber, The King’s General, Green Light, The Keys of the 
Kingdom, The Song of Bernadette, The Robe, and The Miracle of the Bells. 

The formula in short : (1) Operate within a historical, costumed setting, or (2) develop 
a devotional theme. The Big Fisherman does both. The Naked and the Dead does neither.” 

The formula for mass-appeal has been stated more tersely, “Keep it simple, keep it sexy, 
keep it sad.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, O&ober 24th, 1948, said: “For a generation or more, 
leading non-fiction best-sellers have been pretty much of a piece: self-help, popularized 
religion, more self-help. The only important variation came via certain topical titles during 
the war.” 

Although these definitions distinguish between non-fiction and fiction I believe that such 
a distinétion is by no means so clear cut in the minds of readers if it exists at all and that the 
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formulae tend to apply alike to all books whether of faét or imagination or of the two in 
combination. 

Now a book which becomes a best-seller in America, does not necessarily achieve a 
comparable success over here for the reason that there are quite sharp differences in the 
temperaments of the people of the two countries. We are not quite so concerned with self- 
help, nor are we quite so absorbed with the hereafter. I commend to you as an intriguing 
Study a compilation of a list of recent British best-sellers and an analysis of the interests to which 
they appeal. You will find yourself involved in a quite fascinating study of contemporary 
British psychology. There is material in such a study for a whole book let alone a single 
address and we must be content today with a grasp of the general principle. 

Additionally it is true that a bookshop best-seller is not necessarily also a public library 
best-seller, but the fact that we have difficulty in defining the exact nature of the public library 
best-seller does not invalidate the general conclusions, nor would we be justified on this 
occasion in devoting too much time to a precise study of the nature of the beast. I think the 
explanation of the difference may possibly be found in the changing nature of public library 
readership which is becoming more and more dominated by the middle class outlook. 

I would not suggest that there can be no merit in a best-seller, but it is evident that to 
sell in enormous quantities a book must appeal to a wide-spread human emotion and to a fairly 
low common factor. Logan Pearsall Smith defined a best-seller as the gilded tomb of mediocre 
talent. Educational policy in this country is based on the theory that the whole population 
can be divided into three intellectual strata, the A stream of fairly high intelligence, the B stream 
of medium intelligence and the C stream of low intelligence. Quite obviously a book to become 
a best-seller must dip well into the B stream at least. 

The next question to ask is what causes a potential best-seller to catch the public eye. 
The radio and television, the cinema, the press, and Book of the Month devices are all used as a 
means of canalizing interest on to a small number of books and a small number of authors and 
word of mouth recommendation causes a snowball effect. Stanley Snaith in an article, “Books 
and Publicity,” published in the Library Review as far back as 1939, dealt with one of these 
aspects—the evils of high pressure newspaper advertising in association with dubious features 
of book-reviewing. 

It is also true that frequently a book fails to become a best-seller despite every effort to 
make it so and that conversely a book occasionally catches the public fancy to the surprise of 
publisher, bookseller and librarian—an outstanding example of this latter type was the 
astonishing success of Lancelot Hogben’s “‘Mathematics for the Million,’—but these are 
exceptions. 

It is not necessary to elaborate the situation. As librarians we are all well aware that the 
various media of mass communication are becoming ever more effective in concentrating public 
interest on a small number of titles. Quite apart from the public library aspect, it seems to me 
to be a bad thing that everyone should be encouraged to think alike and to read the same 
books at the same time, especially when the books concerned are not necessarily of any high 
literary merit. We must also recognize that much of the demand for best-sellers arises from the 
snob value of having read the currently-fashionable book—a not very worthy motive. Nor 
have I any sympathy for the man who will not read a book unless the ink is still wet. 

Each individual is unique in his fingerprints and equally I believe in his character and 
ability. It is this uniqueness of the individual which gives colour, light, warmth, vitality and 
richness to the texture of our common life. I believe that each inidividual should be en- 
couraged and aided to develop to the greatest possible extent his own unique potentialities 
and to make the largest possible contribution to society of which he is capable. Anything 
which tends to mould everyone to a uniform pattern is undesirable in that it leads to drabness 
and insipidity. The cult of the best-seller is certainly one such evil influence. 

There is additionally the danger of increasing the difficulty of securing publication for the 
work of scholarship which can never hope to become a best-seller or show the publisher a 
fat return and of making life harder for the unknown author at the beginning of his career. 

I quote from an article “Climax—and possible fall—of the best seller,” by Tom 
Hopkinson : 

“Authors have been studying with painful interest what is happening just now in the 
American book market, where the temperature—from a writer’s point of view—is un- 
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= pleasantly low. In “The Current Publishing Scene,” by Basil Woon, published last year in 
New York, a gloomy pi¢ture is unfolded. 
ve a Few American firms, it seems, now venture to publish a book that is not “sure to sell.” 
the & The “prestige” book is vanishing, and there is now “less distinétion about the business. . . 
self- because profit and not literature as such is the criterion of success.” With many publishers 
“ee the “prestige”’ book used to be the real justification for their existence. Taxed with producing 
hich rubbishy best-sellers, a publisher would side-step, duck and come up with the retort that it 
ven J was only the profits on “Forever Amber” which enabled him to finance so many other “really 
ngle worth-while” books, and to keep such numbers of worth-while authors and their worth-while 
families more or less fed and clothed. 
rary § Now times are hard: publishing costs have risen, and the wolves can no longer afford 
— | the customary sheep’s clothing. But stop! If not a whole sheepskin outfit, surely they can 
this still acquire a little lambswool cap ? Yes, indeed. “‘Most publishers,” Mr. Woon reports, “added 
the that they were always ready to publish good books.” 
—y § However, when Mr. Woon investigated this bold statement, he found it to mean no more 
3 than that an American publisher will, as a rule, “‘gladly buy a superlative manuscript that can’t 
fo 6& lose.” In the old carefree days, of course, you would find publishers strolling up and down 
irly after a frugal lunch prepared quite simply and openly to “buy a superlative manuscript.” 
rene The picture, when the details are filled in from other sources, is something like this. As 
on ; “profit and not literature” becomes increasingly accepted as “the criterion of success,” pub- 
am lishers concentrate more and more on trying to eliminate from their business the element of 
— risk. This means concentrating on books for which the demand is certain—such as textbooks— 
or, in the field of fi€tion, devoting the energies and resources of the firm to putting over a 
tage few selected books by established authors in the same way that a new toothpaste is put over. 
aS @ The corollary, as supplied by the head of the firm Dodd, Mead & Co., is “It’s going to be 
and almost impossible to publish first books of poetry. First novels will be harder hit 
oks Biographies of little-known people will be eliminated . . . the present set-up . . . is a hard blow 
~— to scholarship and beginning writers.” 
ae : Now I do not suggest that the situation in Britain has deteriorated to anything like this 
. extent due in a measure to the greater sense of balance of British people and in no small degree 
os 5 to the faét that there are in this country at least half-a-dozen great publishing houses who are 
} OF not prepared to put commercial profit first, last and all the time and who have a reputation to 
the maintain of lively concern for literary standards. But if we survey the entire field of British 
= publishing we can see some signs of the same trend as is so much more clearly apparent in 
America. 
the Il. THe FUNCTION OF THE PusBLic LIBRARY 
lic There is no lack of documentary material from British sources regarding the objectives 
me of the public library, but the matter has received considerable attention in the Public Library 
a Inquiry held recently in the United States and as I think there is a good deal of common 
gh ground at this point, I will quote extracts from R. D. Leigh’s “The Public Library in the 
he United States,” regarding the objectives of public libraries, which he states as follows : 
_ 1. To assemble, preserve, and administer books and related educational materials in 
organized colleétions, in order to promote, through guidance and stimulation, an enlightened 
nd citizenship and enriched personal lives. 
nd 2. _To serve the community as a general centre of reliable information. 
_ 3. To provide opportunity and encouragement for children, young people, men, and 
— women to educate themselves continuously. 
ng 4. To awaken interest and to stimulate reading and discussion on crucial problems. 
SS 5. To equip persons, and to keep them equipped, for efficient activities in useful occupa- 
tions and practical affairs. 
he 6. To seek to give people an opportunity to improve their capacity for appreciation and 
5. produétion in cultural fields. 
om 7. To help people make such use of leisure time as will promote personal happiness and 
m social wellbeing. 
8. To help people keep abreast of progress in the sciences and other fields of knowledge, 
he and to furnish them with the detailed information required for their personal projects and 
no § everyday needs. 
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9. ‘To serve those who are aiding in the advancement of knowledge. 

| am well aware that there is almost unlimited scope for argument regarding this or any 
other statement of public library objectives, but if we stay too long at this point we shall make 
no progress on the specific issue and | hope you will feel that this statement commands a 
sufficient measure of professional and public approval to enable it to be used as a background 
to consideration of the present problem. 


II. THe INFLUENCE oF Best-SELLER PRESSURE 

May we now consider the influence of best-seller pressure on public libraries in this 
country. First and foremost I must say that I dislike the parochial approach to library problems, 
but clearly | am in no position to speak for any library other than my own of which I have 
detailed information. I therefore recount my experience fully aware that conditions vary 
widely throughout the country and that what is true of Bristol may not be true of other library 
systems. 

I have an annual book fund of £33,000 to cater for a city with a population of 440,000. 
There has for long been in Bristol a tradition of emphasis on serious and significant reading, 
and this book fund although it compares favourably with provision by other authorities is ; 
inadequate to meet the legitimate demands of purposive readers. I have felt for some time 
that best-seller pressure was making it difficult for me to devote sufficient resources to the 
building up and maintenance of a balanced book stock. As a single example, to keep the 
waiting list within reasonable bounds, | was compelled to buy more than 300 copies of a certain 
well-known book. As a compromise between my own evaluation of the book and public 
demand for it | would have settled for say 100 copies of that book and 200 other books. 
In order to test the validity of my feeling that best-seller pressure was exerting an undesirable 
influence | undertook certain enquiries as a result of which I felt that too often the tail of 
readers’ requests tended to wag the dog of selection. To satisfy the impatient, extra copies of 
currently popular new books would need to be bought which after six or twelve months 
would be unwanted and neglected on the shelves. It sometimes happened that hundreds of 
enquiries were received for a popular book even before publication, and some idea of the 
problem may be obtained from the following selection of titles for which long reservation 
lists were held: “The Naked Island”; “Bernard Spilsbury” ; ‘“Doétor in the House” ; 
“Diving to Adventure” ; “Diet Does It” ; “Madeleine Grown Up” ; “Late Lark Singing” ; 
“The Cruel Sea” ; Von Papen’s “‘Memoirs” ; “The Colditz Story” ; ““The Far Country” ; 
and “The Struggle for Europe.” It was a fact that the greater the efficiency and despatch with 
which requests were met, the more their numbers grew. In order to indicate our failure to 
meet demands in other direétions a small experiment was carried out in the Central Lending 
Library. Six titles were chosen from a wide range of established classics and week by week 
additional copies of these were added up to a point where public demand was sufficiently 
satisfied to make it possible to find a copy on the shelves at any given time. Before this could 
be achieved it was necessary to buy 18 additional copies of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
(Thomas Hardy); 14 additional copies of “Pride and Prejudice” (Jame Austen); nine 
additional copies each of “Wuthering Heights” (Emily Bronté) and “Framley Parsonage” 
(Anthony Trollope) ; seven additional copies of “Treasure Island” (Robert Louis Stevenson), 
and six additional copies of ““David Copperfield” (Charles Dickens). It was encouraging to 
receive this confirmation of the considerable demand for some of the finest works in the field 
of imaginative literature, but this experiment was conduéted in only one of the seventeen 
lending libraries, and in the case of only six of many hundreds of established standard works. 

Now | am aware that no action open to librarians is likely to diminish to any significant 
extent the force and volume of best-seller pressure, but the librarian is able to consider devices 
to resist that pressure and the crux of the matter seemed to me to lie in the system of Book 
Reservation since | think that if a Librarian accepts a book reservation he also accepts the 
responsibility of meeting it reasonably promptly. 

By February of this year the Reservation System had become overloaded to the point 
of virtual breakdown and readers were having to wait months and in cases even for more 
than a year before getting the books they had reserved. In theory these delays in meeting 
requests should have applied only to books of the best-seller type, but in practice it applied 
over the whole range of book reservations, since despite efforts to do so it was not found 
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practicable to introduce a system whereby serious requests could be separated from the trivial 
and accorded priority of treatment. 

The method of dealing with requests in Bristol was as follows : If a requested book was 
not readily available at the Branch at which the request originated or if in the case of popular 
books requests exceeded four per copy of each title held the request form was sent to the 
Central Library. At the Central Library an extensive Reserve Stock is maintained and as 
many as possible of the requests were met either from this Reserve Stock or from the shelves 
(not from the issue) of the Central Lending Library, or—with a due exercise of discretion— 
from the Reference Library. The balance of the slips was then sorted into two groups—those 
out of print and those in print. Attempts were made to supply out of print books either by 
“stopping” in the issue if in stock or by application to the Regional Library Bureau or National 
Central Library. Those in print were ordered unless they were considered unsuitable for 
addition (and this was rare). 

The cost of the books ordered in this way to meet Readers’ Requests was early this year 
running at a rate approaching £500 per month or £6,000 annually. Not all this £6,000 was 
being spent on books of the best-seller type, but much of it was and this £6,000 was not the 
full measure of the cost of best-seller influence because this was supplementary expenditure 
to make further provision over and above that made in the normal process of book selection 
and purchase, which naturally took some initial account of best-seller pressure. 

IV. Sreps ro ComBat Best-SELLER PREsSURE 

Clearly something had to be done about the situation and | submitted the following 
report and recommendations to my Committee : 

1. For many years the reservation of books for students requiring specific works for’ 
the furtherance of their studies has been an accepted part of a Public Library Service and book 
reservation within these limits has imposed no great strain on the book stocks and has been 
no disadvantage to the general reader. 

2. In recent years however the method of use of the Reservation Service has changed, 
due in part, but not wholly, to the faét that many readers who previously made use of the 
private commercial libraries have ceased to do so and instead have become users of the public 
libraries. There can be no objection to this action, since the readers concerned are ratepayers 
and are fully entitled to make use of the Corporation Libraries, but a serious difficulty has 
arisen in that some of them expeét from the Public Libraries the same preferential or guaranteed 
service of new books for which they previously paid a substantial subscription to the com- 
mercial libraries, and other readers, aware that the new books were being “‘cornered” by this 
use of the Reservation Service, have done likewise. 

Because of the high cost several of the commercial libraries have been compelled since 
the war to discontinue their special services involving new book reservation, but “The Times” 
Library still has a “guaranteed” service at an annual subscription of £3 7s. 6d. with restrictions 
on non-fiction costing more than 21s. and on fiction costing more than 12s. 6d., and W. H. 
Smith’s operate a “preferential” service at an annual subscription of £3 with a limit of one book 
per week and with restrictions on non-fiétion costing more than 21s. and on fiction costing 
more than 10s. 6d. Even with subscriptions at this level and with the limitations, the com- 
mercial libraries who buy in the first place on wholesale terms, are only able to provide these 
services because they have a secondhand market (mostly public libraries) through which they 
can profitably dispose of their surplus stocks when the peak demand has passed. In addition, 
these commercial libraries are only concerned with current books of general interest whereas 
the public library must provide standard works and books for students as well as the current 
books of general interest for an average of 15s. per year for each lending library reader. 

(To be continued) 


Teachers in training at the University of London Goldsmiths’ College are now receiving 
an official course of instruction in film appreciation and film teaching methods in the 
classroom. 

The course, believed to be the first of its kind, consists of regular weekly lectures 
illustrated by films and film extracts, together with tutorial periods and teaching practice in 
schools in London and Kent. 















UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
Australia 


Applications are invited for the position of 
LIBRARIAN. 

The salary will be £A2,500 per annum, and 
superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application should be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon 
Square, London,W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of appli- 
cations in London and Australia is 15th 
February, 1954. 











Topicalities 
By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 

Perhaps one of the most pressing problems 
facing many library services today is the recruit- 
ment of junior Staff possessing the necessary 
educational standards. These standards are 
simply Stated, viz., G.C.E., with five passes 
at ordinary level, or one pass at advanced and 
three at ordinary level (in each case one 
subject offered must be English Language). 
The field from which junior recruits to the 
profession can be taken is limited, because of 
the inflexible educational standards required. 
Only those young people who have had a 
grammar school education, or its equivalent, 
are likely to possess the G.C.E., with the 
required number of passes. 

This field is even further limited upon in- 
vestigation because the percentage of grammar 
school, or its equivalent, pupils successful in 
the G.C.E. examination to the tune of five 
passes is quite small, ranging between 3 and 
10 per cent. 

It is from this very small percentage then, 
that new recruits to our profession can be 
obtained. Obviously, such examination- 
successful pupils are the cream of grammar 
schools and many of such pupils are destined 
for further education at the universities. The 
remainder of this seleét band are all that 
remains to be recruited to our junior positions. 
But, not only are we interested in their recruit- 
ment but so are commercial firms, banks and 
similar organizations, all offering various in- 
ducements such as free meal vouchers, travel 
subsidies, full tuition facilities and the like, in 
addition to higher commencing and progress- 
ing salaries, as well as infinitely more accom- 
modating working hours and conditions. In- 
deed, one wonders why any young person of 
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our required educational standards even con. 
siders entering public librarianship when they 
can obtain, so very easily, posts in commerce 
and banking offering such additional sub. 
Stantial benefits unobtainable in local govern. 
ment service. 


What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


LEEDS’ The Bible. A booklet devoted toa 
Bible exhibition. A Striking cover in purple 
and black on grey. Paper, type, and layout are 
of the highest standard and reflecting pride on 
all concerned with its publication. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, November, 
1953. Once more a publication with a glorious 
photographic cover (High Tor in winter). The 
introduction is devoted to a survey of the 
books on Christian religion, especially in this 
country. 

DUNDEEB’S The Junior Department. An 
illustrated post-card size fold-over introducing 
the public library to junior readers. 

HAMPSTEAD’S Selected Litt of Addition;, 
Nov.-Dec., 1953. An oétavo size fold-over, in 
black on deep yellow, covering wide fields 
and not omitting long-playing gramophone 
record additions either ! 

ISLINGTON’S Commercial and Industria 
Information Service. An evidence of the growth 
in North London of this especially valuable 
field of library activity. A sober business-like 
pamphlet. 

KENT’S New Books, Autumn, 1953. The 
usual high standard maintained in this booklet. 
The cover contains a _ beautiful woodcut 
illustration by Derrick Harris, by courtesy of 
the Folio Society. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (County 
Libraries Section) Radio and Television. The 
latest addition to the Readers’ Guide new series. 
Some of the entries appear to be a little dated 
and the cover is too heavily printed. The com- 
pilers’ names have been omitted. 

PADDINGTON’S Book News, November, 
1953. A fold-over, daringly in orange on pale 
green. Pithy comment on the B.B.C’s “Listen 
and Learn” together with a signed review by 
a member of the Staff. 

READING’S New Books, November, 1953. 
A pamphlet, in deep brown on turquoise, 
noting in particular local authors. 
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Illustrating our Special Serrated-Edge Guarding Paper 


This special construction, designed to lengthen the life of Library 
Books is a feature of 


THE Blunt LIBRARY EDITION 


OUR SECOND-HAND BOUND FICTION 
AND ALL BOOKS REBOUND BY Blunts 
Other features include 
@ DIRT-RESISTANT CLOTH IN ATTRACTIVE COLOURS @ 
@ CLOTH-JOINTED END PAPERS SEWED ON @© 
@ DURABLE AND CLEAR LETTERING + 


G. Blunt & Sons Ltd 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 





Head Office and Works :— 

NORTH ACTON ROAD 
HARLESDEN, LONDON N.W.10 
Telephone :—ELGar 7411-2-3-4 


Showrooms :— 

100 GREAT RUSSELL ST. 
LONDON, W.C.1 

Telephone :—M USeum 0335, 5650 
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ST. PANCRAS’ Talks and Film Shows for 
Children. An opulent production to make less 
fortunate libraries mouths water. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


GLASGOW. City Librarian, Andrew B. 
Paterson. Population, 1,089,555. Rate, 
5.09d. Income from Rate, £267,529. Total 
Stock, 1,290,126. Additions, 66,602. With- 
drawals, 56,902. Total Issues, 4,943,008. 
Tickets, 300,033. Branches, 30. 

The year being reviewed was one of exceptional 
development and progress in all departments and 
ictivities of the service. Major developments included 
the opening of the first part of the Mitchell Library 
extension, the re-opening of the Music Library, and the 
reorganization in a number of the distri€ libraries. The 
extension of the Mitchell Library was opened in April 
last by the Earl of Rosebery, whose father opened the 
original building in 1911. Rapid progress was made 
with the ereétion of the new temporary library at 
Cardonald, and it was expeéted to have it ready for 
service by August this vear. The Music Library, which 
had been closed since 1939, is open again and has been 
transferred to the Mitchell Library. Book circulation 
during the past year almost topped the five million mark, 
ind, compared with the previous year, showed an in 
crease of 280,311. Issues from the Junior Libraries 
increased by over 60,000 volumes. Three members of 
the Staff, including Mr. John Dunlop, who had served 
the Libraries for over 51 years, retired on superannua 
tion during the year. The Report contains many 
illustrations of the extended Mitchell Library. 


Luron.—Borough Librarian, Frank M. Gardner, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 110,500. Rate, 
8.45d. Income from Rate, £29,062. Total 
Stock, 150,853. Additions, 26,200. With- 


Issues, 1,517,352. 


Total 
Branches, 2. 1 Travelling 


drawals, 17,116. 
Tickets, 90,444. 
Library. 

Another landmark in the history of the library 
service has been passed in the year here being reviewed. 
For the first time annual book circulation reached onc 
ind a half million volumes. The figures for the previous 
year were exceeded by 28,461 The Central Adult 
Lending Library, where congestion has become a most 
serious problem, was responsible for most of the in 
creased output. The Mobile Library continued its good 
york and issued over 70,600 volumes. Its service has 
been extended to embrace two weekly visits to another 
area. Over 1,000 additional readers were enrolled by the 
libraries during the year. The number of new books 
added to Stock constituted a record 


MANCHESTER. —Ci¢y Librarian, Charles Nowell, 
M.A., F.L.A. Population, 703,175. Rate, 
8.25d. Income from Rate, £220,442. Total 
Stock, 1,080,597. Additions, 97,246. With- 
drawals, 94,073. Total. Issues, 6,241,375. 
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Branches, 34. 


Tickets, 384,337. 
Libraries, 2. 
Centenary celebrations in September, 1952, marke 
the completion of 100 years of municipal library pro 
gress in Manchester. Apart from this the year wa 
notable for the growing demands made upon the 
resources of the Reference Libraries, and the opening 
of the first specially designed library in Wythenshawe 
These two features were mainly responsible for the 
huge increase of 304,145 in the total number of book 
circulated. The number of books borrowed by children 
exceeded one million for the first time on record in the 
history of the Libraries. The new Hollyhedge Libran 
was opened in May, 1952, and proved an embarrassing 
success. Although open only eleven months, its tota 
output makes it the third busicst library in the City, 
attracting readers from practically every part of Wythen 
shawe. This Report contains some pleasing illustrations 
of the new library. The spring and summer numbers of 
the Manchefter Review contained a history of the founda 
tion and early years of the Libraries, while the autumn 
number was specially enlarged, and illustrated the 
centenary celebrations. 


Travelling 


Memorabilia 


Tue Scottish Central Library was opened by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, as foreshadowed in 
our last issue, on November 5th. It starts with 
35,000 volumes in a building which will 
accommodate 120,000. It does not handle 
fiction not required for educational purposes, 
children’s books, current issues of periodicals, 
and recent popular non-fiction or books in print 
costing less than 8s. 6d. The Scottish union 
catalogue includes a quarter of a million titles 
drawn from 25 Scottish libraries, but there still 
remain titles from 100 more to be incorporated. 
A catalogue of newspaper files and their where- 
abouts is in progress and may be published in 
1954. The Library is developing a photographic 


reproduction service and, amongst other 
things, will colleét the works of novelists who 
have definite “local” chara¢teristics. An 


attractive souvenir programme of the opening 
gives four views of the three-gabled, six- 
Hoored early seventeenth century building 
before and after reconstruction. The trans- 
formation is almost magical. 

* * * 


The House of Commons Library is another 
that has been reorganized and extended in 
time for the October re-opening of the House. 
The periodicals now number more than a 
thousand as against fifty and instead of one 
daily paper there are one hundred. A quick- 
reference library has been provided which it is 
claimed to be the best of its kind in London! 
Part of the extension is in cellars in Abingdon 
Street, on the site of the former house of the 
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OPERATIVE GYNECOLOGY 

By Richard W. Te Linde, Professor of Gynecology, Johns 
Hopkins University, and Chief Gynecologist, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. This book has been written with the primary purpose 
of describing the technique of the usual, and some of the rarer, 
operative procedures. Already considered a classic in America, 
this first British edition has been completely revised and 
rewritten. £6 net. 


THESAURUS OF ORCHESTRAL DEVICES 

By Gardner Read, Professor of Composition, Boston University 
College of Music. A unique book that lists hundreds of 
orchestral devices from scores which range from the [7th 
century to the present day. The standard work on its subject. 
Wustrated. Over 600 pages. £4/10/- net. 


MAKING HOME FURNISHINGS 

By Agnes M. Miall. The Second Edition of this handy book 
that provides simple instructions for housewives on the making 
of many different types of home furnishings. 7/6 net. 


BOOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF BOOKS 
By Douglas Cockerell. The Fifth Edition of this well-used 
‘classic’’ which contains a special appendix by S. M. Cockerell, 
the author’s son, incorporating new information arising from 
developments in their Letchworth workshop. 15/- net. 


STATISTICS FOR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


By R. L. A. Holmes, B. Com. The Third Edition of this excellent 
introduction to the study of statistics specially recommended 
to all who are preparing for examinations involving a knowledge 
of the subject. 15/- net. 


BUDGETARY CONTROL AND STANDARD COSTS 


By J. A. Scott, C.A., A.C.W.A., A.M.LLA. This authoritative 
book gives a lucid exposition of the importance of budgetary 
control in modern industrial management. The value to 
business executives of a planned budget is simply and clearly 
shown, while the function of standard costs and their relation 
to any scheme of budgetary control is emphasized. Third Edition. 
18/- net. 


MODERN ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 


By John E. Freund, American Professor of Mathematics, 
Alfred University. This book forms a general introductory 
course in statistics. Written mainly for students, its primary 
aim is to familiarize them with the ideas and the concepts 
which are fundamental to the understanding of statistical 
methods. 40/— net. 


Sir Isaae Pitman & Sons Lid. 


Parker Street : 


Kingsway : 
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London, W.C.2 
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Clerk of Journals where the library began its 
career in 1800. There is now a copying service, 
research is undertaken for members and the 
services of a professional Staff are available. 
It is with regret that we record that Mr. John 
Kitto, who planned the new arrangements, 
although his successor, the late Hilary St. 
George Saunders, carried them out, died 
recently. He served the library for 46 years, 
was librarian for nine, and retired in 1946. 
* . . 

The announcement that University College, 
London, requires a new Librarian presages the 
retirement, some time next year we understand, 
of Mr. James Wilks, M.A. That in itself is a 
blow to the College and to university librarian- 
ship, for Mr. Wilks has well maintained that 
high quality of service which distinguished his 
immediate predecessor Luxmoore Newcombe, 
and of Dr. R. W. Chambers of whom they 
both were pupils. Mr. Wilks has served wider 
librarianship well; as the Assistant Director 
of the University School of Librarianship, as 
Chairman of the London and Home Counties 
Branch, as L.A. examiner in German, on which 
language he is an acknowledged authority, and 
in other ways. He has professorial rank in the 
College and has the high honour of its Fellow- 
ship. His memorial lecture on R. W. Chambers 
has already been the subject of comment in 
these pages. 

. *« * 

“Fritz pays nothing” is the caption of a brief 
leading article in a London morning paper, 
which gives correctly the stock and cost of the 


N.C.L. and in conneétion with the interloan 
of books with Germany asks, “Why waste 
money by giving Fritz free reading >” The 


measure of its writer’s knowledge can be 
gauged from the first sentence: “Ever heard 
of the National Central Library ?”’ It is a pity 
that a widely-read journal should pick upon 
one small item in a great service and, even in 
dealing with that, overlook the faét that the 
service is reciprocal and that German libraries 
lend a fair number of badly needed books to 
the N.C.L. 
* « * 

[he Daily Express quotes A.P. to the effeét 
that a regulation of November 18th issued in 
Johannesburg provides that the owner of any 
book “indecent, objeétionable, or obscene” 
is liable to a fine of £1,000 or five years’ im- 
prisonment. We do not yet know if this savage 
penalty clause is accompanied by a clear 
definition of the three terms quoted. One can 
see how it could be used by a South African 
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MacCarthy, if more than one civilised country 
tolerates such a person. 
*~ « x 


A circular, signed by the Chairman of 
Holborn Public Libraries Committee, an. 
nounces that a new Commercial Library was 
opened at the Central Library, 198 High 
Holborn, in September, with the usual facilities, 
It is well placed for service in an important 
business part of London. 

* * * 

B. C. Vickery has reprinted from Libri, the 
international magazine of library matters, 
published by Munksgaard of Copenhagen, his 
paper, “The Significance of John Wilkins in 
the History of Bibliographical Classification,” 
which is a highly novel affair. If Wilkins in- 
deed had any significance the fact has escaped 
previous writers on the subject. His date is 
1614-72 and he was successively Warden of 
Wadham, Oxford, and of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and subsequently Bishop of Chester; 
a great observer and an experimental philo- 
sopher, one of the first secretaries of the Royal 
Society and at the very centre of the renascent 
philosophy of his century. His significance is 
derived from his book, A essay towards a real 
character and a philosophical language, 1688 (The 
Royal Society), the rarity of which now may be 
inferred from the fact that the only available 
copy appears to be in the Bath Guildhall 
Library. He appears to have devised a system 
of classification of a purely theoretic character 
based upon the enumeration and description 
of being—all things to which a name, uniquely 
defined, should be attached ; in short it 
became in his progress a schedule of elementary 
things; with conjunctions or signs of 
combination to express composite subjects ; 
and “marks” to denote them. In short, some- 
thing remarkably like the sort of synthetic 
classification evolved by Ranganathan—at 
least in an elementary sense. Curiously, too, 
nearly three hundred years before our time, his 
main purpose was to create a meta-language to 
express the terms involved, and thus to create 
a rational auxiliary language. To this end his 
classification, if it can be so called, was evolved. 
Mr. Vickery reproduces from the book 
facsimiles showing parts of the outline of the 
General Scheme with its “operators,” of a 
detailed schedule of the class Beasts, and of a 
summary of the character and language used. 
This is merely an indication of a most interest- 
ing piece of prevision. The article will prob- 
ably not induce many librarians to essay the 
hundreds of pages of Wilkins’s work, es- 
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The Girls 


HANDICRAFT BOOK | 


By LESLIE S. WOOLLARD, F.R.S.A. 


* with a section on Needlework by Anne Thornton 


An attractive and instructive new book on a variety of 


crafts for the girl between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen years. The range of useful and decorative 
articles is very wide and each section gives precise 
details of materials to use and where to obtain them, 
essential tools (some of which can themselves be made 
quite simply), methods of working, patterns and 
designs, and finishing. The directions for making are 


simple and the diagrams clear. 
FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 15/- 


Write for further details 
to the address below 


WARD LOCK 


Ward Lock & Co., Led., Depr. L.W., Pretoria Road, London, N.18 
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DIVINE LOVE 
AND WISDOM 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


An exposition of the nature of God, 

His relation to Man, the nature of 

Ultimate Reality and the creation of 
the Universe 


Standard edition 5/- (5/6 post free) 


from 

THE 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 

(INc.) 

Dept. F 


BLOOMSBURY WAY 
LONDON, W.C.1 


20/21 














WORLD 


10,000 FACTS ABOUT 
THE METROPOLIS 


All the answers to questions on _ the 
capital are contained in the Evening News 
192-page London Year Book. 





The new 1954 edition tells you all about : 


L.C.C., Population, Births, Marriages, 
Deaths, District Rates, Housing 
Records, M.P’s, Transport, Gas and 
Electricity, The Thames and Port of 
London, the Zoo, London’s Markets, 
the Police, Education, Religion, 
Hospitals, Directory of Sports Clubs 
and other interesting subjects. 
Iwo fascinating picture sections—‘*News 
Pictures of the Year” and “London—Then 
and Now.” 


Contributors include Sir Alan Herbert, 
W. F. Grimes, A. G. Thompson and George 
Cansdale. 


The Evening Dews 


LONDON 


YEAR BOOK 


SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 


from newsagents and booksellers 


ONE 
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pecially as he had no dirett bibliographical 
intention. Those who do will, we think, be 
repaid ; it would therefore be useful to know 
in what other libraries his book can be found ; 
and Mr. Vickery has done a useful service in 
cxamining it for us. 


Round the Library World 


Novres AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The publication by the Bodleian Library of 


Volumes | and VII of Summary Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts has completed the work 
which was begun by Falconer Madan as long 
ago as 1890. Volume I consists of an historical 
introduction on the cataloguing and classifi- 


cation of the manuscripts, a conspectus of 


shelt-marks both current and obsolete, a list 
of manuscripts acquired to the end of the 17th 
century arranged in order of acquisition, and 
a list of year-dates in the Laudian manuscripts. 
Volume VII contains an index to Volumes II 
to VI, compiled by Mr. P. D. Record. 


The Bodleian Library has also issued a 
revised Catalogue of Current Foreign and 
Commonwealth Periodicals taken in the 


Bodleian Library and in other Oxford Libraries, 
The previous edition of this Catalogue was 
published in 1925 and naturally was largely 
out of date. : 


MICROTHEQUE-FRANCE has issued a firg 
“Catalogue des Microfiches et Microcartes 


editée en France,” which all librarians interested | 


in microfilms or microcards will wish to see. 
“The works described in this first French 
catalogue of reproductions have been chosen 


with very different points of view, in order | 


to show what can be realized with this ney 
process for reproduction of documents.” 
Modern periodicals, documents of the occupa- 
tion 1940-44, standard authors and rare works 
are now available on microfilm or microcard, 
The firm also supplies several types of 
“Reader” 


The “Masters of Hand-bookbinding in the 
Union Jakob Krause” have organized an 
exhibition of hand-bookbindings with the 
co-operation of other institutions and as “a 
greeting to American friends and colleagues.” 
A catalogue of this interesting exhibition has 
been issued as Bulletin ix by the University 
of Kentucky Libraries. 


A useful summary account of The Common- 
wealth of Australia National Library, by the 
Librarian, Mr. H. L. White, M.A., was 
published in the Oétober issue of our 
contemporary, Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. 


In an exhibition from Odétober, 1953, to 
January, 1954, the Morgan Library, New 
York City, is showing for the first time all 
its Italian mediaeval and renaissance manv- 
scripts. The exhibition also includes some 
Italian autograph letters. An_ illustrated 
descriptive booklet is being published by the 
Library. 


A colleétion of over 1,000 books has been 
dropped by parachute from a transport plane 
at the Elmendorf Air Force Base in Alaska so 
that American Air Force personnel in isolated 
outposts can keep abreast of modern literature. 
Books are passed on as they are read. 


Most university libraries now issue guides 
or handbooks to their use, one of the latest 
being that of Lehigh University, which is a 
very clear and useful Handbook. In many 
university libraries it is also the practice to 
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give an introductory . lecture to new Students 
at the commencement of each academical 
year. At Temple University, where this 
course has been followed for some years, the 
Librarian has not found it fully satisfactory 
and recommends that, instead, there should be 
a required semester course for undergraduates 
and that a member of the Library staff should 
be specifically assigned to the task, with a 
budgetary provision for the purpose. 


In co-operation with Unesco, the University 
of Damascus and the University of Teheran 
are to reorganize and expand their libraries. 
Dr. P. Bourgeois, Director of the Swiss 
National Library, and Dr. J. Stummvoll, 
Director of the Austrian National Library, 
have been appointed by Unesco to the two 
Universities, to consider general principles 
and to plan practical measures for the 
undertaking. 


The new building of the Scottish Central 
Library, at Fisher’s Close, Lawnmarket, 
Edinburgh, was officially opened on Novem- 
ber 5th, the opening ceremony being 
performed by His Royal Highness The Duke 
of Edinburgh. 


The Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee of the National Central Library 
for the year ending February 28th has just 
been received. Under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, the Executive 
Committee has, as usual, had a very busy and 
most worthwhile year of activity. The Report 
is a lengthy document but should be studied 
by all librarians, as, in one way or another, 
the work of the N.C.L. concerns practically 
every other library today. 


The Music Library of Liverpool Public 
Libraries was completely destroyed by bombing 
in May, 1941. Since then the public have only 
had access to a very small proportion of the 
music available, but on April 28th, 1954, the 
new Music Library will be opened officially. 
It is hoped that the catalogue of music will be 
published in time for the opening. Incidentally, 
the published Programme of public events 
during 1953-54 in Liverpool Public Libraries 
is surely a record of aétivity and enterprise 
almost without parallel. 


START A NEW LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND 


* Applications are invited for service 
in the ground trades of the Royal 
New Zealand Air Force, from 
ex-R.A.F. and ex-F.A.A. personnel 
single or married, between 21 and 40, 
and ex-Army and ex-Navy single 
personnel, between 21 and 30. 


* Pay for single men from £7: 10:6 
to £I1: 11:0 per week, plus free 
rations and quarters ; and for married 
men from £11 :7:6 to £14:10:6 
per week. Free passages to New 
Zealand and excellent conditions of 
service. 





THE 
ROYAL NEW ZEALAND AIR FORCE 
Adelphi Building, John Adam St., 
London, W.C.2. 


Please send full information to :— 


ADDRESS... 


(Library World 12/53). 











The first Annual Meeting of the recently 
reconstituted Scottish Central Library was held 
on December 11th at the Library’s new 
premises in the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


Book Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 
PROFESSIONAL 
Smiru (F. Seymour) What shall I read next ? 
A personal selection of twentieth century 
English books. Published for the National 
Book League by Cambridge University Press. 

10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Seymour Smith has divided his suggestions 
for good reading under a dozen subjeéts, such as 
Biography, Essays, Anthologies, History, Poetry, 
Fiétion, Travel, and so forth. Index of Authors, Editors 
and Titles are given and also a list of the publishers who 
produced the books. His choice is excellent and all 
readers should follow it. 

VOCABULARIUM BIBLIOTHECARII, begun by 
Henri Lemaitre, revised and enlarged by 
Anthony Thompson. Unesco. 11s. 6d. net. 

This work, which should be extremely valuable 
to the Staff of every large library, has been drawn up in 
accordance with the Universal Decimal Classification 
system. It not only gives translations of each term, in 
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English, French and German, but makes clear the con 
nections between the 25,000 words listed. ‘The dedica 
tion—to the co-operation of librarians of all nations 

is therefore very appropriate. Other languages, such as 
Russian and Spanish, are to be added in due course. 
lhe compilation of this Vocabulary was begun by the 
late Henri Lemaitre before the last war, the responsi- 
bility for the completion being taken over by Unesco. 


GENERAL 
ANDRONIKOV (Salome) Good Food From 
Abroad. From the Caucasus to London via 
Moscow and Paris. Illus. MHarvill Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Madame Andronikov learnt much about good food 
during her life in Russia and on the Continent. This 
varied and Cosmopolitan colleétion of recipes has been 
seleéted from the many dishes she herself has enjoyed, 
and all are extremely casy to prepare. Adventurous 
cooks will be grateful for the chance to prov ide some- 
thing different for the family bill of fare. 


Baker (L. M.) Compiler. The Letters of 
Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia. Introduétion 
by C. V. Wedgwood. Portrait frontis. The 
Bodley Head. 30s. Od. net. 

rhe sister of Charles 1, known through her beauty 

and personal charm as “The Queen of Hearts,” forms a 

suitable subject for a volume based on her corres- 

pondence in which countless interesting figures, too 
numerous to mention in a short review, are to be found. 

Witty, generous-hearted and brave, their writer never 

lost her spirit in adversity, personal sorrows, and 

exile \ book to be read at leisure which will well 
repay the reader for the time spent upon it. 


BIGLAND (Eileen) The Indomitable Mrs. 
Trollope. Barrie. 15s. Od. net. 

\ biography of a remarkable woman who lived 
between 1780 and 1863 and did as much work, if not 
more, than the married “career”? woman of today. 
Mother of a famous son, she took great pride in him 
and his brothers, whilst occupying herself in running 
a farm, helping her husband with a monumental literary 
work, and writing novels and travel books, and coping 
with daily “chores” in her home. Such a book must of 
necessity absorb the reader, especially when written in 
the author’s attractive style 
Brapsury (A. J.) and Howarp (W. R. B.) 

Stagecraft. Carrer (C.) Play Production. 
SeQuetRA (H.) Stage Make-up. WHITE 
(BE. C.) Aéting. Praétical Stage Handbooks. 
Illus. Jenkins. 5s. Od. each net. 

lhese four small handbooks will prove of great 
help to those concerned with amateur theatricals. Each 
has been written by an expert, and deals construétively 
with the many different problems that arise during the 
presentation of an amateur Stage performance. 
Brittain (Vera) Lady into Woman. A history 

of women from Viétoria to Elizabeth II. 
Dakers. 15s. Od. net. 

Here, indeed, is a vast subjeét to be dealt with ina 
single volume, but Miss Brittain tells effeétively the 
Story of the political and social Struggles of women 
during the past fifty years, not only in Britain, but in 
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many parts of the world. 


\ short bibliography js 
included, offering material for further Studies which 
should amply repay the many readers interested in the 
subject. 


Cook (Frederick A.) Return from the Pole, 
Illus. Burke. 18s. Od. net. 

The real interest of this book consists in the great 
controversy concerning the aétual discovery of the 
North Pole. The older generation will remember the 
excitement caused by the confliéting claims of Cook and 
Peary, which at the time were certainly in favour of the 
latter. Forty-four years have passed since the quarrel 
began and those who are interested in knowing how it 
has proceeded to date will certainly appreciate this 
account of it. The maps which form the end papers 
can be consulted with great advantage. 


Grpson (Monk) In Search of Winter Sport. 
Illus. Evans Brothers. 18s. Od. net. 

Every lover of winter sports will enjoy this book, 
which combines the practicalities of the guide book 
with the personal experiences and reminiscences of the 
author. The armchair traveller will find much of in- 
terest here, as the author, having lived for some time in 
Switzerland, conveys accurately, with vivid description, 
the atmosphere of the many different resorts. 

HAGEN (L.) Arnhem Lift. Illus. Hammond. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This Story of the Airborne Division’s great 
heroism during the Arnhem aétion is told in diary form 
by a glider pilot who took part in the fighting. Pre- 
viously published anonymously, with parts omitted, 
this is the first un-expurgated edition to appear under 
the author’s name. The Commander of the First British 
\irborne Division at the time, Lt.-Gen, Sir Frederick 
Browning has written the Foreword, and the illustra- 
tions are by an artist who also took part in the battle. 
Hopcson (K. W.) The Deaf and Their Prob- 

lems. A Study in Special Education. Watts. 
£1 1s. net. 

\ work which covers a wide fizld dealing, as it 
does, with one of the frequent disabilities of the day 
to be found amongst both children and adults. There 
are three seétions, the first being perhaps the mos 
important, as it includes the mechanism of hearing, and 
how this mechanism is set to work. Part II describes 
the historical aspeét in the ancient and mediaeval world 
from the days of Hippocrates to the nineteenth century, 
whilst Part III describes the problems which face the 
deaf up to the present time. The preface by Sir Richard 
Paget views the subjeét from the social and educational 
points of view. The work forms a valuable contribu- 
tion to those who are in any way connected with a 
serious, and possibly a growing, disability. 

Hest (Per) What the World Showed Me. From 
the Arétic to the Jungle. Illus. Methuen. 
18s. Od. net. 


\ travel book of more than usual interest. The 
author, a Norwegian scientist, was able to journey from 
the Arétic regions (where he Studied the habits of the 
seal) to the jungles of South America, for research 
purposes. He gives a detailed account of the lives ot 
the two Indian tribes who dwell near the isthmus ot 
Panama, and most of the photographs were taken by 
the author himself. The translation is by Katherine 
John, 
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Lear (Lidward) Teapots and Quails and Other 
New Nonsenses. Illus. Murray. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

These hitherto unpublished rhymes and drawings 
form part of the colleétion of Lear manuscripts in the 
Houghton Library of Harvard University. They will 
be welcomed by all adults and children who have 
succumbed to the charm of this most famous of 
“nonsense” writers. 


Luoyp (R.) Railwaymen’s Gallery. Illus. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Much research has gone to the making of this 
“railway adventures” book which provides a new and 
informative record of the early railways and the chief 
men who organized and developed them from the 
beginning. The personal view which the author gives 
from his own experiences and the illustrations he has 
chosen, greatly enhance the interest of the subjeé& of 
the railways which of late years has been ever increasing. 
Librarians who possess a colleétion of the later works on 
the subjeé&t will do well to add this one to it. 


REINAECKER (V.) John Sell Cotman, 1782- 
1842. Illus. Col. plates. Lewis. £7 7s. Od. 
net. 

This work is intended by the author to be more 
than a biography of Cotman, and offers the reader a 
consideration of some principles of artistic values 
and their prattical application. Mr. Reinaecker States 
in his foreword that he “writes not about Cotman only, 
but about Cotman in relation to the whole field of art.” 
Included in the work are several Appendices regarding 
the artist’s work, and a representative sele&tion from his 
paintings. 


Rotr (L. T. C.) Railway Adventure. Illus. 
Constable. 21s. Od. net. 


rhe great interest taken in the railway sy$tems has 
led to many present-day books on the subjeé&t. The 
Story of railways has a fascination all its own, and it is 
o be presumed that the modern works will be included 
in the extensive bibliography already existing of its 
progress in earlier years. Although Mr. Rolt’s story 
deals with certain byways of the system well-known 
to himself, it is important on account of the personal 
Style in which he describes his experiences. The map 
of the Talyllyn Railway helps the reader considerably in 
visualizing the story and the work reads like a romance. 


WoopHam-SmirH (C.) The Reason Why. 
Illus. Constable. 15s. Od. net. 


Unpublished papers have served to produce this 
new history of the Battle of Balaclava and the famous 
people conneéted therewith. Naturally enough, par- 
ticular interest was aroused by Tennyson’s famous 
poem, ““The Charge of the Light Brigade,” but some- 
thing more literally historical has now come into being 
and all interested in historical faéts will welcome this 
new book which contains many highly-coloured and 
dramatic scenes. , 


FICTION 


CRANE (Frances) 13 White Tulips. A Pat 
Abbott Mystery. Hammond. 9s. 6d. net. 


Our old friends Pat and Jean—to say nothing of 
Pancho, their dog—appear at their best in this story. 
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Some readers will think it not quite so dithcult a plot 

to unravel, but others will enjoy it none the less for 

that. 

Mascuwirz (E.) and Winter (B.) Little Red 
Monkey. Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

The popular Television serial-thriller has now 
appeared in book form, and should require no further 
introduction to devotees of the spy-Sstory. The author 
himself served as a Colonel in Intelligence during the 
last war. 

SILLER (Van.) Paul’s Apartment. Hammond. 
9s. Od. net. 

An unusual mystery Story sect in New York, 
revolving around the sinister and seemingly unexplica- 
able happenings conneéted with the apartment of a man 
who has been dead for a year. 


JUNIOR 


JENKIN (May E.) Ed. B.B.C. Children’s Hour 
Annual. 195e. Features from Radio and 
Television. Illus. Some in colour. Burke. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Children of all ages will enjoy this popular annual 
of Stories and features introducing the well-loved 
favourites of the children’s programmes on Radio and 
Television. Miss Jenkin is perhaps better known to 
children as “Elizabeth.” 

Lyncu (P.) Brogeen and the Green Shoes. 
Illus. Burke. 8s. 6d. net. 

A modern fairy Story with all the magic and 
enchantment of the old Irish Leprechauns. This book 
is the second adventure of Brogeen, the fairy 
shoemaker. 

Pupney (J.) Tuesday Adventure. Illus. Evans. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Pudney has produced another in the “Fred 
and |” series. In this tale, “Fred and 1” accompany 
Uncle George on an expedition to the Norwegian 
Fjords, and become involved in a series of exciting 
adventures. Suitable reading for older boys. 
“SeA-Lion.” Wrecked on the Goodwins. 

Illus. Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. net. 

Boys will welcome another tale of adventure at 
sea, involving the two midshipmen, “Tiger” Ransome 
and “Short” Kenton. The story has an authentic naval 
background, and listeners to the Children’s Hour will 
need no introduétion to the two young heroes. 
WAarTTERSON (J. G.) Careers for boys. A Guide 

to the Choice of a Profession. Illus. Ward, 
Lock. 12s. 6d. net. 

Choosing a career is an important step in the life 
of every boy, and this work, dealing with some sixty 
professions, will prove to be a great help in this problem. 
Parents and teachers will find it a valuable reference 
work. The illustrations show many aspeéts of training. 


NEW EDITIONS 
GREEN (R. L.) Tellers of Tales. Ward. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


This new and enlarged edition gives an account of 
the lives and works of the best known children’s writers 
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from 1839 up to the present day. A work of great value 
for all librarians who work with children, whether in 
school or children’s libraries 


HEIDGERKEN (L. 
Nursing. Principles and Methods. 
Edition. Lippincott. 40s. Od. net. 

This revised edition has been greatly expanded, 


Second 


and gives general principles and methods applicable in 
the field of nursing education. Teachers and Students 
will tind it a valuable textbook 
SHAKESPEARE (W.) Titus Andronicus. The 
Arden Edition of the Works of William 
Shakespeare, edited by J. C. Maxwell. 
Methuen. 18s. Od. net. 
rhe First Quarto of 1594 has been used as the basis 
ot the text of this new edition. Pp. xv to xlvi cover the 
Introduction, which commences with an important 
bibliography of the carly editions of the play. These 
payres should be carefully Studied The notes are 
scholarly and of great importance, the whole forming a 
necessary adjunct to every Shakespeare colleétion 
Wittinc’s Press Guvipe. Seventy-ninth 
\nnual Issue. 1953. Willing’s Press Service 
W illing’s Press Guide is too well-known to require 
description, but it continucs to deserve great praise 
The Guide has now proved most useful during five 
rciens and will, no doubt, continue to do so during the 
sixth. Librarians will welcome this new edition and arc 
requested to notify the publishers of any alterations in 
the information therein contained 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


\xwour (R.) le all Started with Columbus Illus 
MeGraw-Hill. 9s. 6d. net Cuurcn (R.) Dow Toby 
Illus. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net Gasoriau (E.) File No 
113 Harvill. 9s. 6d. net Lewis (L.) June Grey 
Fashion Student. 7s. 6d. net.—-O’Rarrerty (P. & G.) 
Dances of Ireland. Hlus. Parrish. 4s. 6d. net. Pinon 
R.) and Jamar (H.) Dances of Belvium. Lllus. 4s. 6d 
wet Severn (D.) Drumbeats. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vatentine (C. W.) Parents and Children. Methuen. 
10s. 6d t 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
\BGLLA, Bulletin of the Indian Library Association, 
Sept., 1953 THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, 
Nov., 1953 rHE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, Nov., 
1953 \.L.A. BULLETIN, O@., 1953 BULLETIN 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, May-Aug., 1953 BUL 
LETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, 
Sept., 1953 THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, Nov., 1953 NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, July-Aug., 1953 ST. PANCRAS 
JOURNAL, Nov., 1953 WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, O@€., 1953 


Correspondence 


THe Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p.” 
2 3rd Octobe L 1953. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Sir, 

If the rather peevish tone of the final para- 
graph of the anonymous editorial in your 
Oétober issue were to be taken seriously, it 


E.) Teaching in Schools of 


would spell the end of serious reviewing. 
reviewer is surely entitled to point out what he 
considers to be faults in a work as well as ta 
praise its virtues. It is sheer obscurantism tg 
objeé to this. The view which J.C.H. expresseg 
in the L.A. Record regarding this country’ 
addiction to techniques and the part played i 
that preoccupation by Brown’s Mannal arg 
widely shared among practising librarians 
the present day. It is not an opinion whicl 
attempts in any way to denigrate the work of 
James Duff Brown as a public librarian. W 
his book was first published in 1903 it was 
doubtedly a milestone. It has not been helpful 
to Brown’s memory to perpetuate the work 
throughout the many succeeding editions 
which have not changed with the advances ig 
professional thought. 


Finally had you, Sir, attempted to uncovef 
the person behind the initials of J.C.H. you 
would have discovered someone who, as many 
Students can testify, has done a very great deal 
in recent years, to breathe life into the bare 
bones of administration. 


Yours, etc., 
Roy STroKes, 
Head of Library School, 


College of Further 
Educati« on, 
Loughborough. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worxwb.” 


14/4 November, 1953. 
Sir, 

The comment on the reference library at 
Wigan in your “Memorabilia” column is inter 
esting, but a glance at the “Library Reports” 
column on the previous page suggests that if 
is also inaccurate. There the population at 
Wigan is given as 104,960 and the reference 
library with a stock of 90,000 cannot claim 
to have more than one book per head of 
population. 


As to a challenger, | think Bath, where I 
had the good fortune to be trained, may well 
be able to surpass Wigan. The present popula- 
tion of Bath is 79,275, and although I have no 
record I feel sure that the reference stock must 
now be greater than that. Like Wigan it is 
very rich in early printed books and in special 
colleétions. 

Public Library, Yours, etc., 
Art Gallery and Museum, J. S. BuRDEN, 


Kettering. Borough Librarian. 








